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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

University, was an officer in the British army and was taken 
prisoner by the Germans. The hundred or more sonnets 
dealing with his experiences are too numerous unless ex- 
ceedingly good, which these are not. They are interesting, 
but they give an impression mainly of craftsmanship. There 
is too much emphasis on ethical and esthetic theory — not 
surprising in a professor of philosophy. Moreover, the son- 
nets tend to form an explicit rather than an implicit nar- 
rative, whereas the sonnet sequence, being a succession of 
lyrics, is best adapted to the opposite. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 

TWO BOOKS OF REFUGE 

Black Marigolds, translated by E. Powys Mathers. 
The Dark Mother, by Waldo Frank. Boni & Liveright. 

There be two deluges, everlasting. One is the deluge of 
new poetry, which one may witness at the Poetry office; the 
other is the deluge of new novels from England, aggravated 
by the indigenous rain. 

This month we, the lovers of poetry, stand on a rock out 
of the one deluge; and on a raft over the second deluge. 
The rock is a little yellow pamphlet, decorated with strange 
black scrawls, Black Marigolds; the raft is a novel, The 
Dark Mother, by the author of Our America. 

Whoever thought of Sanskrit? Whoever heard of 
Chauras? And who is E. Powys Mathers? 

Here is one of the most beautiful poems I ever read. It 
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Two Books of Refuge 

is the love poem of Chauras, a young man of nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, dying for having loved the king's daughter. 

If I see .... her body ,beaten about with flame,. 
Wounded by the flaring spear of love. . . . 
Then is my heart buried alive in snow. 

Seeing the stupendous wealth of expression in this ancient 

poem, so beautifully rendered by Mr. Mathers, we dreamed 

that in those days there were only poets living in a beautiful 

world, only poetic words to be spoken. But the pitiful 

struggle of the beautiful is eternal; and here too we have a 

glimpse of it, where eternal love and death are sung: 

They chatter her weakness through the two bazaars, 

Who was so strong to love me. And small men, 

That buy and sell for silver, being slaves, 

Crinkle the fat about their eyes; and yet 

No Prince of the Cities of the Sea has taken her, 

Leading to his grim bed. Little lonely one, 

You clung to me as a garment clings, my girl. 

A delightfully quaint flavor is given to the poem by the 
slightly ungrammatical expressions and punctuation. In the 
translator's own words: "I have tried, by not letting my 
verse become a coherent lyric poem in the English sense, to 
keep its disjointed air." 

This is one of those cases in which we cannot do better 
than quote: 

I see her — far face blond like gold, 

Rich with small lights, and tinted shadows 

Over and over all of her. . . . 



Her scented arms 

Lay like cool bindweed over against my neck. 

When slow rose-yellow moons looked out at night, 
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To guard the sheaves of harvest and mark down 
The peach's fall, how calm she was and love-worthy! 

The salt of the whispers of my girl, 
Murmurs of confused colors as we lay near sleep; 
Little wise words and little witty words, 
Wanton as water, honied with eagerness. 

We may recall, here, another beautiful love-death, that 
of Wagner's Tristan and Yseult. The experience that be- 
came song for Chauras cost him his young life. 

A brief notice only of the other book. The reason why 
we so much as mention The Dark Mother here is that we 
have found in this book what is very seldom to be found in 
a novel — poetry. 

It is a book of sensitive health. The symbol for the first 

fifty pages might be a tall-stemmed flower quivering in a 

sweet even breeze. There is such delicacy, mixed with 

such extreme health, that we are reminded of the antennae 

of insects: 

The air moved toward the mountain; the waves and the trees 
and the earth' moved toward the mountain. All the world moved 
gently upward toward the mountain like a tide. The mountain 
moved downward toward earth, spilled water and spread trees 
in it. 

This David is a man of perfect senses, perfect eyes : 

And David saw the breathing of the woods, the warm comfort 
of trees that had grown up together and knew their silences. They 
were clothed in a sweet sanctity of resolve and repose. They 
took the rain with faint bowed heads. 

Lovers of poetry owe at least an acknowledgment to this 

book of honest prose, which is full of beautiful words — a real 

gardenful. E. Carnevali 
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